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BY CARSON VAN BLARICUM. 


HE illustration shown herewith is my apiary, taken 
some five years ago, when I concluded toengage in bee- 
keeping. I began to know a honey-bee as early as 1884, 

from that time until 1894 I had from one to eight colonies 
which were manipulated on the ‘*‘ know-nothing ”’ plan, and 
of course without any profit except what little honey we 
had for table use. 

My first colony was purchast of a neighbor for $4.00. 
My father did the ‘‘ riot act’ all that summer with cotton 
cloth around a stick in place of a smoker, which I manipu- 
lated to his dictation. This same summer (as noted above) 
my father was badly stung and of course has held aloft 
from the bee-fever ever since. 

{ remember one day when we had finisht 





My apiary is located as shown in the picture, each hive 
having its mate, orin pairs. The hives face east, and the 
two apple-trees on the north were blown out by the wind, 
so I plant sun-flowers for shade. 

That person—a six-footer—with his thumb down the 
smoker-nozzle, is myself. The view was taken in the month 
of May, and in a rainstorm. 

Calhoun Co., Mich., Feb. 25. 


s$ 
ORGANIZATION AMONG BEE-KEEPERS. 


Enlarge the Membership of the National Bee- 

Keepers’ Association and Establish Others. 

BY F. GREINER. 

S achild is looking forward to the Christmas-time with 
great anticipations, so some of us bee-keepers look for- 
ward to the time when we will convene again at our 

annual gathering. Altho Mr. Hutchinson is of the opinion 
that the bee-papers have largely taken the mission of dis- 
seminating knowledge among the bee-keepers away from 
the bee-keepers’ conventions, and that after returning home 





taking honey—(to ‘‘ take’’ was to cut the honey 
from the brood-frames, replacing the same to be 
filled again.) About one hour afterward, we 
noticed a smoke issuing from the hive we had 
examined, and coming near we beheld the cover 
onfire. It took but a moment to remove it; the 
quilt was on fire and the brood-frame top-bars 
were blazing, the bees were in the air and on 
the ground ina state of complete rout. We ex- 
unguisht the blaze and shortly after they cast a 
swarm which made two colonies. They died 
the following winter. 
_ My next venture was the coming June, 
Wien another neighbor placed a swarm in the 
ve for 50 cents, which was the nucleus of my 
esent apiary of 32 colonies. These bees were 
‘'ge€ brown ones with gray bands instead of 
low ones. 
__ My bees at present are nearly all Adels, 
nich I think are superior, having tested differ- 
strains. Ihave been successful in control- 
ing the swarming-impulse. 
My plan of wintering has been an entire 
success for eight years. The winter of 1898-99 
* Prepared on the summer stands for winter 30 
y5 es, and lost two. Ithen increast them to 
-. My intention is to double this number the 
Coming season. 
: produce comb honey exclusively, but I 
on rie great call for extracted, of which I shall 
we cnough to supply the demand. 
I one Spa my crop was 2,400 pounds, of which 
1,800 ncn, A grees The past season I had only 
pounds, and have sold to date 1,600 pounds. 
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Mr. C. Van Blaricum and His Apiary. 
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from one of our gatherings the most of us in answer to our 
dear wife’s question, ‘‘What have you learned at the con- 
vention ?’”’ could only scratch our heads, yet I believe very 
few, ifany, will ever go away from a bee-keepers’ conven- 
tion without having received some benefit, having learned 
something. 

I would not have the reader infer that Mr. Hutchinson 
discourages, or in any way opposes, bee-keepers’ meetings. 
He does not. He doesn’t underrate the value of becoming 
acquainted with those who are engaged in the same pur- 
suit with us, for the social intercourse affords us not only 
pleasures never to be forgotten, but we see and hear what 
others are doing, get their ideas, form an opinion of them— 
we become broader-minded and better. 

I want to mention another great advantage which ac- 
crues from these simple meetings. Even the casual ob- 
server can not fail to see that organization brings with it 


benefits which are entirely out of reach for the single indi- | 


vidual. Just see how people in other lines of business or- 
ganize, and what they accomplish. Notice the coal com- 
bines, iron trusts, sugar, oil, and other trusts. These peo- 
ple don’t spend their time and money in organizing for fun, 
but for the money thatis init. If we had a mindto we 
might get some money out of our organizations, and plenty 
of fun besides. 

‘‘In union there is strength,’’ is an old adage. And 
still the majority of us bee-keepers are plodding along 
singly, each trying to cut his own path thru the bushes and 
briars, but few succeeding as they might. It seems hard to 
understand that two with their united efforts can overcome 
an obstacle much easier than either one alone. Instead of 
our National Bee-Keepers’ Association counting its mem- 
bers by many thousands, it has in reality but a few hun- 
dred. And, after all, is it not wonderful what this handful 
of men have accomplisht? They are like the 300 Spartans 
at Thermopyle, holding the Fort against the Million. I 
can somewhat imagine what we might accomplish if we a// 
would unite our efforts. But should I pen my imaginations, 
it might appear to many that my pen had run away with 
my reason, sol defer. 

Iam a member of a small county organization, and I 
am proud of what we, under the leadership of an energetic 
and progressive president, have accomplisht. As an illus- 
tration only, I will speak of some of these achievements in 
the hope to inspire others to do likewise or better: In num- 
bers few, comparatively, we succeeded in having an anti- 
spraying bill past. Westirred up the State organization 
into activity, in consequence of which the adulteration bill 
is being pushton. We succeeded in interesting State and 
Federal government in bee-culture so that appropriations 
have been conceded. In the State of New York any local 
organization may now have the aid from the Bureau of 
Farmers’ Institutes. 

We have also shown our influence with the managers of 
local, county, and State fairs. Very much more liberal 
premiums have been offered of late years for apiarian ex- 
hibits than formerly, which, of course, benefits the bee- 
keeper. His business is in consequence recognized much 
more as an important branch of agriculture with the gen- 
eral class of people than it was heretofore. 

When the National Bee-Keepers’ Association first 
started, I joined its*ranks; but I became discouraged and 
(I may as well say it) disgusted, because the bee-keepers did 
not support it. Ithought then that I had reason to leave 
the organization, and did so. A better spirit, however, 
prompted me to again enter the ranks a few years after, 
and to-day Iam proud of the achievements of that body of 
good men. 

Xerxes with his million warriors tried in vain to subdue 
the 300 Spartans—he could not do it by fair means. The 
adulterators of food and honey with their millions of dollars, 
and the fraudulent commission men—they quake in their 
shoes before the handful of energetic men in the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. It is only by foul means that 
they occasionally gain a slim victory. It does not often re- 
quire a lawsuit to bring transgressors to terms. Manya 
bad debt has easily been collected, the sale of aduiterated 
honeys has been discontinued in instances when the offen- 
ders were aware that an organization was after them. 

Is it necessary for me toenter into all the details? It 
seems to me that even the skeptic might be convinced of 
the advantages to be gained by uniting our efforts in the 
furthering of our interests and the protection of our pursuit. 

By the way, I hold that itis about as essential to sup- 
port the local bee-keepers’ association as it is to give your 
support to the National. I am afraid there are a great 
many bee-keepers who stand idly by waiting to see some 





nn. 
one else, more determined, more progressive, haul the Chest 
nuts out of the fire with their own paws, as it were ; and “= 
soon as they find the danger of burning /heir paws js E 
they will flock around the fire and try to get their 4 
of cost. 
Friends, is that strictly honorable, or even fair? 
Let us stand by another by thousands, not mer 
few hundred. Germany’s bee-keepers are setting us a 
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example; one we might well follow. A petition verncinn 
adulteration of honey has lately been sent to the Reichstag 


in Berlin with 37,623 signatures ! 
Brethren, are we asleep? If so, let us bestir ourselyes 
It costs but onedollar per annum to be a member of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, and perhaps 50 cents q 
year membership fee in your county association. Giye 
these associations your support. If you can not for some 
reason attend the annual meetings, send in your dues, any. 
how. It requiressome money to conduct the business of 
the association properly and decently, and very often the 
larger part of the expenses has to be borne by the officers, 
The new constitution of the National Bee-Keepers’ As. 
sociation provides that all members of any local bee-keep- 
ers’ association may become membersof the National on 
application of their secretary and his paying 50 cents per 
annum for each local member. If the membership of a 
local association will act in unison, every member may for 
$1.00 be a member of both organizations. It seems to me 
that is ‘‘ dirt cheap.’’ No bee-keeper in our land ought to 
miss this opportunity; no bee-keeper can afford to get 
along without the benefits accruing from belonging to 
these associations, and the protection and insurance guaran- 
teed by them. Let us all join! Ontario Co., N. Y. 


No. 8.—The Honey-Knife—How to Get the Most 
Out of It. 


BY ‘‘OLD GRIMES.”’ 


SIMPLE tool is a honey-knife. All there is of it is 

the handle, the shank, and the blade. Wecan all re- 

member when the latter was a-elong, thin, flexible 
blade, and the best in that line was the Novice honey-knife. 
But since the introduction of the heavier Bingham and 
Hetherington knife but few of these light knives are used. 
The Bingham and the Cowan now take the lead, with the 
Bingham the greater favorite, which seems to be just the 
right weight to avoid clumsiness. 

In selecting a knife for rapid work there should be a 
proper balance between handle and blade, and the bent 
shank should be very rigid. A good share of the shanks 
are made too light, and give too much, and not infrequently 
break. When said broken shank is mended, and made sc 
heavy that there is no give to it, there is much more com- 
fort in working with it. 

A honey-knife is immerst more or less in cold or hot 
water, and this has a tendency to loosen the shank in the 
handle, and when this occurs while busy extracting it is no 
small vexation. Manufacturers should be sure to makea 
hold-tight connection. 

It may be entirely superfluous to say that to get the 
most out of a honey-knife it should be kept sharp; still we 
have known men to haggle away with a dull knife to the 
detriment of the comb and the temper of the operator. 
While we have seen knives sharpened on grind-stones, 
emery wheels, scythe-stones and files, I consider the grin¢- 
stone the right tool to keep the proper bevel on the blade, 
and an oil-stone to finish up with. Always have the oil 
stone handy, and keep a razor-edge on the knife. 

To get the most out of a honey-knife have plenty of 
light. We have seen many dingy honey-houses and the un- 
capping-can in the most dingy corner. The full light of 4 
large window should fall upon the work. 

We have our knife in hand and are ready to uncap. We 
will suppose that we are working our bees in a Langstroth 
hive, and have before us a Langstroth frame nicely filled 
and capt. The value of acomb for rapid work depends 
upon its age and the uniformity of surface. If we have used 
foundation and carefully spaced the frames we will have 
combs of full value. Now, before we makea cut on the 
surface of that beautiful comb, we must decide whether we 
shall use a hot or a cold knife. In any event we must have 
two honey-knives, and a shallow pan in which to place 
them. A long bake-tin about three inches deep will do, bu" 
where there is much extracting to be done a dish that w™ 
hold a gallon of water is better. 

Ordinarily we can use this water cold, but if the honey 
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- vaew thick, the combs new and.the weather cool, heated 
is very . . 

vater is necessary, and an oil-lamp accomplishes the pur- 
ve. Some bee-keepers prefer to use hot water upon all 
s eiamh. and a water-heater is fitted to acommon lamp. 
In fact, it is a jacketed tin chimney, and the knives are in- 
sorted from the top. A hot knife will certainly slip under 
the cappings beautifully for a few times, but it soon cools, 
and must be changed for a hot knife. With this continuous 
changing the water in the little heater soon becomes thick 
with honey carried into it by the knives, and we soon have 
poiling syrup instead of water to contend with. Ordinarily 
in hot weather the uncapping can be done with less bother 
to the operator by using lukewarm water, or water warmed 
by the temperature of the hot weather. 

“ One would think that the shaving of the cappings from 
a comb would be done in quite the same way by different 
individuals, but there are about as many ways as there are 
men todoit. Hereisa manthat has never uncapt much 
honey, and he lays the comb flatupon a bench, and is dip- 
ping the cappings off with the point of the knife. Another 
will hold the comb upright and uncap with that portion of 
the knife that extends from the point to the curve. There 
are others who hold the comb in such a way that the cap- 
pings when they slide over the knife immediately attach 
themselves to the comb again, and have to be removed the 
second time. 

The proper way to holda combis to grasp the upper 
corner firmly between the thumb and fingers, allowing the 
lower corner furthest from you to rest upon the support. 
And this support is worth considering. A sharp-pointed 
wire-nail makes a good support. The frame will not slip 
from it, and can be readily whirled around when necessary. 
If the comb is capt only half way down, one cut up will do 
the job for that side; and be sure to hold the comb over at 
such an angle that the capping, as it leaves the knife, will 
drop into the uncapping-can. 

If the comb is completely capt it will take two strokes 
or shaves toa side. Many prefer to make both of these an 
upward cut. A very neat way practiced by some is to make 
one cut up on the far side, then keep the knife right along 
under the cappings across the top in a curve until the point 
of the knife is toward you, and then down, makiug a con- 
tinuous cut from start to finish. It requires considerable 
practice to get on to this movement, but the wrist and the 
fingers can soon be trained tothe accomplishment. Another 
method is to shave up one side and down the other. The 
downward shave here requires a firm wrist and a quick eye. 

Some operators allow the knife to dig into the comb 
and to take off quite an amount of honey with the cappings. 
It is better to take a thin capping unless dealing with an 
uneven comb. Where there are prominences and hollows 
the operator should heroically shave down to an even thick- 
ness, and at thenext extracting you will havea good crop 
to work with. 

To get the most out of a honey-knife the extracting- 
frames should be free from projecting nails or projecting 
metal of any kind, and all so-called metal self-spacing de- 
vices Should be avoided. When a nicely sharpened knife 
Tins against one with a drawing motion, it causes a shock 
to the operator as well as to the knife. 

When the extracting season closes, clean the knives 
and lay them away until needed for extracting again. An 
‘ncapping-knife is for uncapping, and will not work well 
as a butcher-knife, or for scraping bottom-boards or covers. 
“se the proper tools for these purposes, and in that way 
you will get the most out of your tools. 


A Few Notes and Comments. 
BY S. T. PETTIT. 


ONEY TAFFY.—On page 138, Dr. Miller, in answer- 
ing | New Jersey’? on how to make honey-taffy and 
- = vurn it, says: ‘* The whole secret is to cook it 
Good sg iy Don’t put it on too hot a place on the stove.’’ 
ap 4, ar, but there is another secret that is very helpful, 
boils oe or better still, constant stirring until it 
if the I: «ven on a very slow fire there is danger of burning 
© latter precaution be not observed. 


= MAT TRESSING HivEs.—Again, on page 136, I note what 
tn Messe J the heading, ““Suppressing Hives.”” You 
phe woe think it the duty or business of manufacturers 
you believe ~ one else s hives to their own injury. Nor do 
Seother han ct business to help those who would start 

ee-paper. Now, if you will carry that thought 





right down the lane until you come in contact with poor, 
struggling bee-keepers who are being crowded out by new 
comers and beginners ; and then if you will show up those 
intruders as you have your own would-be opponents, I be- 
lieve the majority of our best apiarists would appreciate 
your summing up of the matter. You know, not long ago, 
you thought every farmer ought to keep some bees, and 
that every bee-keeper ought to teach them just how to do it. 
Iam glad most bee-keepers have failed to agree with you 
in that matter. I trust you will give me a hearing. 


EARLY BREEDING.—On page 132, R. C. Aikin gives us 
a readable article on comb-honey production, but does he 
noterrin advocating so early breeding? I have attained 
to my idea of perfect wintering when my bees remain quiet 
until suitable weather and the time for putting them out 
arrives—so quiet that when carried from the cellar they 
seem nearly dead; and with but little loss of stores, and 
the less the better Iam pleased. Such colonies have prac- 
tically all the energy, vitality, vim and push of which they 
were possest when they went intothecellar. Their numeri- 
cal strength is much the same, and the queen is fresh and 
ready for heavy duty. In all my experience these are the 
bees that give a good account of themselves. 

It may be necessary later to remove some of their stores 
to make room for the queen; if so, you will find a call for 
it in those colonies that were breeding so early, whose old 
bees are disappearing so rapidly, and may be a little weak 
when the harvest comes, while the others will be boiling 
over with bees right from the start. 

Mr. Aikin and I are a good way apart in this one par- 
ticular. I believe nurse-bees that are confined to the hive 
until young bees are emerging, are played out. 

The time is upon us for making observations, and I 
hope those who hold with Mr. Aikin will give this matter 
careful examination. Bees are wintering pretty badly in- 
deed if a few colonies in the cellarcan not be found very 
quiet with but very little brood, if any, and whose stores 
are not much reduced. 


NEw Hives.—On page 129, Mr. Johansen’s apiary and 
those pretty trees make a lovely picture. In my early bee- 
keeping days a hive on exactly the same plan was exhibited 
by aman whose name I have forgotten, at the Western 
Fair, London, Ont. He was a good talker, and I came near 
investing init. I have never heard from it since. He had 
great faith in his hive. West Ontario, Canada. 


Shallow Divisible-Brood-Chamber Box-Hives. 
BY C. DAVENPORT. 


HERE are some who consider shallow divisible-brood- 
chamber hives superior in some respects to any kind or 
style of single-brood-story hives, but they cost more, 

and if one makes his own hives, aside from the cover and 
bottom-board, it is double the work to make them, in fact 
more, if closed-end frames are used, for with this style of 
frame the workmanship needs to be much more exact. It 
is, I believe, owing principally to these reasons that shal- 
low divisible hives are not more largely used. 

For the last seven or eight years I have been using a 
number of shallow divisible-brood-chamber box-hives with 
most excellent results, and, all things considered, I prefer 
them to this style of hive with frames, and with my man- 
agement or method of using themI can-obtain as much 
honey, either comb or extracted, and with less work than I 
could if they contained frames; and this is no experiment 
or hastily arrived at conclusion with me, for, as I said, I 
commenced using them a number of years ago, and have 
been gradually increasing their number, so that I have at 
present about 40 in use. Colonies in these hives can be de- 
queened, requeened, or divided as quickly, and usually more 
easily than in the most modern frame hives. 

But the great advantage of these hives is that they cost 
no more, and are about as easily made as the old-fashioned 
box-hives; and as there has been sucha sharp advance in 
the price of frame hives lately, and a poor crop in general 
last season, it may be of interest to some who will need 
more hives the coming season, for me to describe how these 
hives are made, and explain the method or methods to be 
followed in using them, for as probably all who will read 
this know that one, if not the principal, advantage claimed 
for divisible-brood-chamber hives is that nearly all the 
necessary manipulations are performed by handling the 
sections of the hive instead of the frames individually. 
This necessarily entails a different management from that 
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followed with single brood-chambers, and unless this was 
understood and taken advantage of it would be folly to use 
divisional hives, for it would require more work to obtain 
the same results as could be obtained with single brood- 
chambers. 

The main objection I found, aside from their cost, to 
divisible hives containing frames, was that with thick top- 
bars the queen would not usually pass readily from one 
story to the other, and with thin top-bars there would be 
more or less sagging, and burr-combs between the sections ; 
but with these box-hives this is to a great extent overcome. 
The queen passes readily from one story to the other, and 
in actual use there is much less burr-comb between the 
stories than I expected, or than one would think from read- 
ing the description of how they are made and used. 

But now I wish to be frank about the matter, and men- 
tion one fault about them, and this is in regard to drone- 
comb. As no foundation is used in these hives, it is a more 
difficult matter to replace drone-comb that may be built in 
them with worker-comb than itis with frame hives, but it 
can be done, and I have many of them that are filled with 
solid worker-comb. 

There are other minor faults about them which I will 
not take space to explain, for all I claim for them is that 
they will answer an excellent purpose for those who have 
not the money to spare to buy all frame hives, unless one 
has as many colonies in frame hives as he wishes, and de- 
sires no further increase. In such case, if running for 
comb honey and any method is practiced by which swarms, 
either natural or artificial, are hived on empty frames, or 
on frames containing only starters, then I consider these 
hives superior to any frame hive, for I believe fully as much 
honey with less work can be obtained from them. 

Last year the season was, with one exception, the poor- 
est ever known in my locality, but I took off 97 finisht sec- 
tions of white honey from one of these box-hives. This was 
“considerably more than any other colony in the yard pro- 
duced, and there were about 75 coloniesin frame hives in 
the same yard, some of which did not fill a dozen sections. 
But to be frank again, some in box-hives did no better. 
The one that outstript all the others was exceptionally 
strong at the commencement of the white honey-flow, and 
made no effort to swarm, but seemed to devote its entire 
energy to filling sections. 

I have this kind of hive of various depths, but the most 
of them are about 7 inches. They are made from common 
8-inch boards, but here the so-called 8-inch boards actually 
measure only about 7'%4 inches, and if the edges are drest 
or planed, it leaves them about 7 inches wide, which, for 
the use I make of them, is about the depth I prefer to have 
these hives ; but whatever the depth, they are all otherwise 
the exact size of the 8-frame dovetailed hive. 

The top-bars are made from common lath nailed a bee- 
space apart, and from the top edges of the hive. No bot- 
tom-bars are used. The bottom-boards and covers are just 
the same as those of the dovetailed hive. On account of 
there being no bottom-bars I expected, when two or more 
sections were used together, that there would be trouble on 
account of the combs in the upper story being built down 
and attacht to the top-bars of the lower story; but altho I 
have used them tiered up two and three stories high by 
themselves, and also tiered up in combination with frame 
hives, the combs in the upper stories have never been fas- 
tened enough to the top-bars below to loosen the combs in 
the upper stories when separating them, or to make any 
practical difficulty, and on this account, with all being so 
simply constructed, these hives possess in common with 
hives made on the same principle as the dovetailed, the 
great advantage of the tiering-up feature, and this tiering 
feature I consider to be by far the most practical improve- 
ment that has been or can be made in hives, since the 
frame hive was invented. Noone whohas not used large 
numbers of hives that did not possess it, and then large 
numbers that did, can fully appreciate the great advan- 
tages that the tiering-up feature has or admits of. 

In my next I will describe my methods of using these 
hives, unless anything in favor of box-hives in the present 
advanced state of our pursuit is considered so much out of 
place that this is thrown into the waste-basket. 

Southern Minnesota. 
en 

Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 
of this song. 
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Report of the Colorado State Convention. 


[Continued from page 167.) 


WINTERING BEES. 


Mr. Porter—There is a universal complaint here about 
bees wintering in dovetailed hives with flat covers. I haye 
here a frame made of pieces two inches deep to fit on the 
hive, the lower side covered with wire-cloth, and the upper 
side with burlap, and filled with planer-shavings. With ay 
ordinary flat cover I have used cleats under each end of the 
cover, so as to carry off the moisture. This arrangement 
could be used in winter for that purpose, and in summer 
left on over a piece of cotton-cloth. The idea of the wire. 
cloth is to be able to use the frame in moving bees. One 
lot of my bees was half in the Wisconsin and half in the 
dovetailed hives. Those in Wisconsin hives came out in 
much better condition. 


H. Rauchfuss—I have useda super of chaff. It does 
very well. But I believe it is even better to have a heayy 
burlap and a high cover. A flat cover is a great detrimeni. 

F. Rauchfuss—Mr. Porter forgot to mention why he 
has holes bored in the sides of the frame, and covered with 
wire-cloth. With the ordinary rim of wire-cloth, the first 
thing the bees do is to rush up and obstruct it by clustering 
upon it, and it is possible a strong colony might be smoth- 
ered in the heat of the day; but the holes at the sides of this 
frame would allow a current of air under the cluster. 

H. Rauchfuss—I don’t think a wire-screen is so good 
for moving bees as burlap. The bees crowd against the 
screen when they will not against burlap, and so it gives 
more ventilation. - 

Mr. Harris—Last spring I lost 30 percent. My bees 
were weak in the spring, owing tothe hard winter. This 
is an important question. 


Mr. Lyon—Four yearsago I was using a common super. 
My loss didn’t amount to anything as long as I used that, 
and Iam going back toit. We don’t always need it, but 
last winter we needed something of the kind. We want no 
sealed covers here. One yard at Longmont lost 50 percent 
on account of sealed covers. 

Mr. Brock—For 23 years I have wintered my bees with- 
out losing over 10 percent ; some years not over 2 percent. | 
use the old Langstroth hive with top 8 or 10 inches deep, 
large enough to rest on cleats below the top of the hive 
body. I put on two thicknesses of gunny-sacking, and the 
cover over the sacking. 

Mr. Porter—I have a number of Langstroth hives built 
the same way. They winter all right, but I could notbe 
persuaded to make any more, for other reasons. I could use 
supers, but I want my supers in the house during the winter 
to fill with sections. I would rather go to the expense of 
having a substitute on the hives during the winter. These 
rims can be piled up when they are not wanted, and the 
wire will prevent the mice from entering them. 

J. B. Adams—Last winter an apiary lost 50 percent one 
mile from mine. I lost only four colonies, of which two 
were queenless. When I first came hereI put the hives 
a board box and packt all around. About the first of May 
the rain and snow drifted in, and two or three days latef 
the bees were swarming out, and I had to pull everything 
to pieces. Last winter I used oil-cloth sealed down, and pt 
four to seven gunny-sacks on top of the oil-cloth. The bees 
came thru in good shape, and gave a good crop. 

F. Rauchfuss—When did you examine your bees ™ 
last time that fall? 

J.B, Adams—In October and November. 

F. Rauchfuss—Then the covers were not sealed very 
tightly after you got thru. 

J. B. Adams—You are right. ail 

F. Rauchfuss—That saved your bees. They couldn’ 
seal up the covers again that late. 


J. B. Adams—The entrances were left wide open. 
ove 


F. Rauchfuss—A full entrance with little cracks ab 
gives sufficient ventilation to carry off all the moisture. 
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THIRD DAY. 

Annual Report of the Secretary. 


As this is the 20th annual meeting of our Association, 
I consider it appropriate to give a short retrospect of the 
history of our society, and some of the work accomplisht 
during that period. ; 

Owing to the loss of all records previous to 1884, a new 
constitution and by-laws had to be framed that year. W. 
L. Porter was president, and Robert James secretary. The 
Association had then about 25 members. In 1885 Mr. Shiff 
was secretary, who, as faras can be found out, made the 
frst attempt at gathering statistics of our industry in the 
State. He reported that there were about 500 bee-keepers, 
having about 6,000 colonies of bees. Two bee-keepers had 
150 colonies each, and reported a crop of five tons of honey 
for that season. 

It was estimated that more than 30 tons of honey, 
which wentinto the channels of trade, were produced in 
Colorado during 1887. 

In 1888 J. M. Clark reported that from 10 to 12 tons of 
honey had been marketed in Denver. 

Foul brood was not noticed among the bees in the State 
until 1886, and in 1888 it had spread along the Platte River, 
from Littleton near to Brighton, and from Morrison near 
to Smith’s Lake. 

In 1889, while J. M. Clark was secretary, statistics of 
the bees owned by members were taken with the following 
result: Colonies, spring count, 2,247; increase, 931—total, 
3,178. Yield of comb honey, 130,000 pounds. 

The Association was then composed of 38 members. In 
1889 the foul brood law was past by the legislature. 


In 1890 30 pounds of comb honey per colony was re- 
ported as the average for the State that season. 

In 1891 a meeting was held in Arvada. 

In 1892 one meeting was held in Golden and one in 
Loveland. A premium list to be used at fairs was adopted. 


In 1893 a set of rules for grading comb honey was 
adopted. Members of the Association contributed honey 
for an exhibit at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 

In 1894 the number of colonies of bees in the State was 
estimated at 60,000. An exhibition of apiarian products 
was held at the Gettysburg Building. 

_ In 1895 the membership fee was reduced from $1.00 to 
oU cents. 

In 1896 reduced rates on bee-supplies were secured for 
the members of the Association, and a committee on or- 
ganization was appointed. A great loss of bees was re- 
ported in the spring of 1896. 

In 1897 the committee on legislation reported that there 
was a law on adulteration in existence in the State. 


A law was past to have the proceedings of the State 

Bee-Keepers’ Association incorporated with the Horticul- 
tural Report. A law preventing the spraying of fruit-trees 
while in bloom was past. Samples of honey were bought 
to be analyzed. 
_ Statistics on bee-culture were gathered with the follow- 
ing results: 14 counties reported 35,306 colonies (which is 
not more than half the total number in the State). The 
average value is $3.36, and the average percent of increase 
*). The average yield per colony was 26 pounds; the aver- 
age price 10 cents a pound. Foul brood existed in eight 
counties. Six local societies were in existence. 

In 1898 the constitution and by-laws were amended; 43 
members reported 5,648 colonies, and had produced 147,478 
pounds of comb honey and 105,878 pounds of extracted. A 
new set of grading rules was adopted. 

7 In 1899 some more amendments to the constitution and 
,)aws were made. Circulars were sent out to over 200 
cee-keepers, soliciting for membership; 500 copies of the 
onstitution and by-laws, and 1,000 copies of the foul-brood 
“aw, Were ordered printed, and part of them distributed 
among the bee-keepers. At the present time there are 217 
: f bee-keepers enrolled on the books of the Associa- 
‘on, 165 of which are in good standing. 

™ All members were supplied by the Association with the 
pret ofthe American Bee Journal containing the last 
oe report, as well as with the copy of the Bee-Keep- 


ere feview containing a half-tone of sections illustrating 
ur acing ru es. 


names ¢ 


nied Ete crop of Colorado for the past season is esti- 
of onton Br ag pounds of comb honey and 200,000 pounds 
skint ent . ~ R here were 22 carloads of 30,000 pounds each 
Cente sae : 1é State. Prices ranged between 10 and 11 
newrd, pound for comb honey, and 6 and7 cents for ex- 


FRANK RAUCHFUwssS, Sec. 





The report was adopted and placed on the records of 
the Association. 

Mr. Harris—I think a committee should be appointed 
to insist that the report of our proceedings should be pub- 
lisht together with the report of the Board of Horticulture. 

Mr. Rhodes—I don’t know how our report can be pub- 
lisht as long as one has the power tocut it down. 

At this juncture some members of the Board of Horti- 
culture came in, and David Brothers, President of the 
Board of Horticulture, spoke at some length, in substance 
as follows: 

‘I think our interests are identical. The main body 
thinks so. Wecome bearing the olive branch. Anything 
the Board can do for you, we will do—nine out of ten of us, 
anyhow. Itis not right for your report to be cut all to 
pieces. I think the report should be printed just as it leaves 
your hands.”’ 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Rhodes, Harris and 
H. Rauchfuss was appointed to confer with a committee 
from the Board of Horticulture on an arrangement for hold- 
ing the next meetings of the Board and the Association 
jointly to such an extent as would be satisfactory to both. 


Pres. Aikin had not prepared an annual address, but 
spoke in substance as follows : 


A Statement by the President. 


To think we have had an organization for 20 years, in- 
creasing in interest, efficiency, and membership (now 217), 
is certainly very encouraging. Thatthis was accomplisht 
without work is not true. Those on committees know this 
requires work, foresight, studying of human nature, and 
intense thought. I have spent practically days and days 
in thinking, planning, and writing. I did it with pure 
motives. I spent of my money and time; tho perhaps they 
could be called selfish motives, for I wanted to see the or- 
ganization stand high, and the upbuilding of the organiza- 
tion is an honor to the executive board. 


Then, we are not only generally but individually bene- 
fited. Largely because of my position, and also because of 
my writing in the bee-papers, I have become known all over 
the country as a producer, and so it has been a help to me 
in my private business. And yet, your prosperity is my 
prosperity. Whenever we undertake to break down the 
business of a neighbor we break down ourown. As a com- 
munity we are trying to get people here. Who is so selfish 
as not to want people in our business? Each one has just 
as goodarightas I have. It would look unfair to come 
right beside me and reap the benefits of my preliminary 
work, but you have a right to come into my territory. We 
should ask ourselves what we would do if we were in that 
man’s place. 

As to the position of the Association, 217 is not half 
what it ought to be. Any one who buys honey knows that 
there are those all around who don’t know the first princi- 
ples of honey-production. A lady observed me fixing up 
supers and separators and taking the honey off, and said 
the ideas gained paid her well. I bought her honey, and it 
was largely improved by separators, but the grading was 
very unsatisfactory, and it cost me something. The Asso- 
ciation with a large membership and a small fee would en- 
able the executive to reach those bee-keepers who overstock, 
and who damage the reputation of goods, and could publish 
the proceedings, and put them in the hands of every member. 


We don’t expect members to be here. The money for 
membership comes back in many ways. The effect of the 
work of our marketing organization has put money in the 
pockets of our bee-keepers all over the State, causing them 
to get 15 to 20 percent more than they otherwise would have 
gotten. We know this to be a fact. 

I want to see the Association prosper, but I have other 
burdens, in lines that most of you know nothing about, and 
I want to see the executive go into other hands. 

R. C. AIKIN. 


Mr. Harris offered a resolution thanking the officers for 
the efforts put forth for the Association for the past two 
years, which was carried. 

A motion that Dr. Headden, Prof. Gillette and E. R. 
Root be made honorary members was carried unanimously 
by a standing vote. 


QUEENS—BREEDING, ETC. 








Mr. Harris—We are not careful enough in breeding to 
see where our stock comes from. The pedigree is not 
stated, and it should be. The matter of ‘good, prolific 
queens is of the greatest importance. Proper stock comes 
first,{then proper condition and handling, and then we are 
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ready to produce comb or other honey. Stock-raisers of all 
sorts, if they are up in their business, when buying, inves- 
tigate the pedigree. I think the time will come when we 
will investigate more closely. 

H. Rauchfuss—It is not all in prolificness. There is 
more in longevity of the bees. I have noticed many colo- 
nies witha scarcity of brood and an abundance of bees, 
and others the reverse. We have bred from the former with 
excellent success. Anotheritem is that they should not be 
inclined to swarm. I had one colony so weak that the most 
brood they had could have been putin five frames. That 
colony was on scales, and outstript any colony in the yard. 
It has done so for six years. Once it gathered 18 pounds of 
honey in one day and stored it in extracting-combs. Then, 
I have founda weak colony in the spring and thought I 
would kill the queen, but instead have given her to a queen- 
less strong colony, and it was astonishing how much brood 
they would have. Still, if I had left that queen there, next 
spring her colony would have been weak again, as the fault 
wasin the wintering of her bees. I have reared queens 
from that queen, which did not winter well, and then 
selected again with reference to wintering, with good suc- 
cess. I don’t care whether queens are hybrids or not. I 
have had big-priced queens that didn’t winter well, tho they 
had lots of brood. 

Mr. Harris—Supposing we have prolific queens of that 
long-lived stock—are we not on the right track ? 


Mr. Root—We had what we called a red-clover queen. 
Her colony gave two or three times as much honey as the 
others. As robbers they excelled all, and were hardy. We 
kept her four years. Her daughters almost duplicated her, 
but we haven’t found her equal. Mr. Doolittle got one of 
her queens that he thinks remarkable. Very recently we 
had an order for a $25 queen, and we had to explain that we 
did not have such a queen in stock. Then the man wanted 
a $10 queen, but we had none. I have offered $100 fora 
queen, and the result of that offer has been thata good 
many have discovered good points in their queens. We 
succeeded in getting a queen from Mr. Alley, which he said 
was remarkable, and in the summer he wanted her again, 
and we let her go. We found out afterward by her progeny 
that she was remarkable. The tendency has been to pro- 
duce five-banded bees, and it is very easy to do so by select- 
ing with reference tocolor. I think now the tendency is 
toward business qualities. I don’t know that bee-keepers 
would care much for hybrid queens. One difficulty about a 
$100 queen is that she will be old before she can be found 
out, and it is hard to get daughters that will turn out in the 
same way. A good practice is to give drone-comb toa 
drone-laying queen whose record has been good. We think 
we have a little fortune when we have sucha queen. A 
great many queens are not good after journeying thru the 
mails. That is one trouble with imported queens. I would 
urge bee-keepers to rear their own queens. 

F. Rauchfuss—Is it your experience that the majority 
of queen-breeders are also honey-producers ? 

Mr. Root—Generally honey isa side-issue with queen- 
breeders, and often not even a side-issue. 

F. Rauchfuss-I think we should place our orders with 
those who pay some attention to the honey-producing 
qualities of their bees. 

H. Rauchfuss—I would send a queen to a queen-breeder 
to breed from. 

Mr. Root—Why not requeen your own apiary with 
queens of your own rearing ? 

H. Rauchfuss—I can make more money producing 
honey than in rearing queens, as the springs are late, and 
we need all the bees to build up. 

Mr. Porter—Perhaps the queens reared elsewhere are 
not used to handling large crops, and it might be better in 
the long run to rear our own queens partly ! 

Mr. Cornelius—I wish to ask Mr. Root if he rears queens 
by the Doolittle method? . 

Mr. Root—Yes. We take advantage of the swarming- 
impulse. 

H. Rauchfuss—That is just why we can’t rear our own 
queens in any quantity. The swarms come too late. 

Mr. Root—Feed. 

H. Rauchfuss—We can’t feed to bring on the swarm- 
ing-impulse here. We often have snow in May, and I have 
seen frost in June. 

Mr. Root—Locality again. What do you consider the 
best time to requeen ? 

H. Rauchfuss—I like the queen to begin laying at the 
beginning of the flow. Ihave reared some queens myself, 
and find that the best time. 





tet, 

Mr. Martin—Has any one brought out different qualj- 
ties of capping the combs? 

H. Rauchfuss—When I raise up the oil-cloth and se 
wax instead of propolis, I mark that colony a wax-producer 
I have a number so markt. That is all the guide I neeg 
Those that produce plenty of wax gather the honey. The, 
need plenty of honey to produce the wax. Asa rule, they 
also produce whiter comb, because they don’t gather much 
propolis. 

Mr. Cornelius—I think Mr. Martin refers to the fay); 
of bringing the cappings close to the honey. : 

H. Rauchfuss—I have one such colony. But usually jy 
rearing queens from such wax-producing colonies, that 
problem solves itself, as they do not cap their combs that 
way. 

Pres. Aikin—In the 70’s I was located where I got Only 
fall honey, coming the last half of August and in Septem. 
ber. I had all summer to get the colonies bred up. I almost 
felt like saying I had a non-swarming strain of bees. By 
white clover had been increasing, with a little basswood 
and then I had lots of trouble with swarming. Swarming 
depends so upon the conditions, that I have always taken 
accounts of non-swarming bees with a grain of salt. Ang 
so it is with other characteristics. One may havea good 
queen, and she may have weak progeny. One may havea 
good queen, but her hive was subjected to different condj- 
tions, and consequently her bees did not winter well. She 
may be the best queen, Many of the best queens are sacri- 
ficed because of peculiar conditions. I am not combating 
the ideas advanced. But there is a tendency to drop intoa 
particular line. Select a vigorous queen, and then don't 
discard a good queen because conditions don’t favor her. 
Ordinarily I prefer torear my own queens. It is not all in 
the queen, and not all in the conditions. Don’t run wild 
over the idea you can just get a good queen and then get 
everything. 

Mr. Martin—I have noticed a few colonies year after 
year that were not satisfactory for comb honey. 

Pres. Aikin—Suppose one queen has laid freely ata 
time when she will have bees hatcht at the right time to 
take advantage of the flow, and the colony of another 
queen has just as many bees at that time, but younger; 
which queen is better? Twenty years ago I hada colony 
whose queen failed in the spring. I introduceda queen- 
cell and gave brood, but it was hard to get them requeened, 
and I lost two or three queens before I succeeded. That 
colony, when the flow was on, was queenless, and had few 
bees. But it was never hopelessly queenless, and the bees 
were old. They had nothing to do butto gather honey, 
and they did well. 

Mr. Root—I realize that a queen should be judged by 
the performance of her daughters under various conditions. 
Then we get a stock that is ahead. 

H. Rauchfuss—I requeened all of one row of hives with 
the progeny of one queen. They all wintered well, and not 
one of them gave less than four supers of honey. Other 
rows did not do so well. It was because all that row were 
daughters of a good queen. 

Concluded next week. 
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The “‘ Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 








TWO BAD YEARS TOGETHER SPOIL QUEENS. 


” ‘ ‘dle 

J. W. George, page 76, may be right, that two bad, - 

years, with no surplus and no swarming, spoils all the 

queens, but somehow I doubt it a little. If the queens wer 

kept sufficiently idle, and sufficiently comfortable. pony 

last seven years, I believe—and be serviceable to some 
tent the sixth year. (Don’t you risk any money on 1) 

UNCLE FRANK AND HIS “ FAITH CURE.” 
Uncle Frank, it’s a new sort of faith cure that oa 
treating us to, page 77—and a real nice kind. You have * 


the faith, and all the ‘“‘animiles”’ get well. Please, Une 
enlarge your business a little; and next time I get to p™ 
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ing and eating young raspberry shoots have it cure me of 
my troublesome oblivious and forgetful spells—that’s a 
good Uncle. 

IMPORTANCE OF DRONE PARENTAGE. 


I shall have to keep on barking, I plainly see, about the 
important matter of drone parentage. C. P. Dadant, in his 
otherwise excellent article, page 82, leaves out the few words 
for lack of which the beginner following directions will be 
somewhat likely to get more of his queens mated with un- 
desired drones than he would if he let the whole matter run 
itself. Drone parentage is not a matter of numbers, but of 
yeadiness. A dozen drones ready count immensely more 
than five hundred that need a few minutes to get ready. By 
preventing drone-rearing in a hive we greatly increase the 
yeadiness of the few they rearin spite of us. By securing 
the rearing of many hundreds of drones in a favored col- 
ony. we decrease their readiness. The few wordsI would 
have Mr. Dadant add are: Select drones should be secured 
homes a few in a place, if they are to have a fair chance in 
the struggle for parentage. 


BEE-CAVES AND THEIR ROOFS. 


Ithink E. D. Ochsner has given us a valuable hint 
about roofing bee-caves. One foot of sand and two feet of 
leaves better than three or four feet of sand—which will 
sooner or later cave the whole thing in by its own weight. 
Presumably chaff would do just as well as leaves where it 
is handier—ah, no, not quite as well; for chaff will entice 
and breed mice much the worse. I take it that the great 
besetting sin of bee-caves, take them as they run (they do 
run, gentle reader, into the hill) is leaky roof. Any old 
rattle-top of warpt and split boards seems good enough for 
a bee-cave, when it really deserves as good a roof as the 
owner’s kitchen. The apiary in front of which he stands 
so respectfully businesslike seems to be the much maligned 
rank and file, with medium spacing. What signs has he 
got posted on that shanty? No admittance? Beware of 
the dog? Don’t spiton the floor? orallthree? Page 81. 


\PIARY BASEMENTS, ETC.—SOME OF OLD GRIMES’ IDEAS. 


How doctors do disagree! Our O. G. says never on any 
account face an apiary basement to the north; while the 
last man, only the page before, recommends the north 
facing of his bee-cave. Heat doesn’t get in so bad in the 
spring—certainly a very comprehensible advantage. But 
the Grimes arrangement im fud/ keeps the spring sun off all 
right; so there is no real conflict. But I’m not going to 
subscribe to the Grimes honey-tank down in a basement. 
Better have it where there will only be a light roof between 
the surface of the honey and the sun. Separate structures 
on a side-hill; else a lean-to next the Grimes building. This 
matter is rather important; and the mere sentiment of 
having everything snug as a bugin a rug inone big cubical 
building should yield, 1 think. The Grimes shanty, made 
in sections to take down with a wrench, is tip-top for per- 
ambulating out-apiaries. Page 82. 


SELF-SEALING HONEY-PAILS. 


Self-sealing honey-pails bad because we can’t wash ’em 
and drain the water out properly. Rusting ensues, and 
damage to the next lot of honey put within. Chance for an 
inventor. Page 84. 


TREATMENT OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


{don’t know how much there may be in it, but perhaps 
a whole bushel—for which we must thank H. Rauchfuss, of 
the Colorados. The idea is to heat all honey immediately 
upon being extracted. Retards granulation somewhat, and 
prevents foaming when the honey is reliquefied, to the cus- 
tomer’s peace and confidence of mind. If it will prevent 
foaming I think it will also retard deterioration with age, 
—e isa great matter with the poorer grades of honey. 
vhe best honey goes thru the next summer with but little 
dan age; while poorer grades, quite tolerable at first, are 
+ to be nearly spoilt before the next winter. Perhaps a 
Baan te is dawning as to how to obviate this difficulty. 


A LITTLE DOUBTFUL ABOUT EUCALYPTI. 


are prepared to believe that the eucalypti are 
poenain, rees to have about, and that eucalyptus honey has 
bit sboat eee ; but nevertheless we must hesitate a 
tells se accepting all that Dr. McLean in his enthusiasm 
praseie on page 89. Thata Light Brigade of 600 (million) 
Well, pe bets would be halted in theircharge 40 feet away— 
to th bce faith in that respect isn’t exactly like an anchor 

me soul, If all he means is that resident grasshoppers 
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edge away out of the smell of eucalyptus, may be we can go 
that ; but may be even that is a little like the power of ash 
leaves over rattlesnakes. 


BEES WORKING AT LONG DISTANCES. 


I think Ira Barber’s contribution to our knowledge 
about bees working at long distances somewhat valuable. 
That it largely contradicts prevalent impressions makes it 
more so. Page 89. 


‘* BEE-ING IT’’ ELSEWHERE—FOUL-BROOD SCHEME. 


And so Mr. Johnson would like to go to our newest 
island possession, Tutuila, and ‘ bee it.”’ Typical Ameri- 
can. Feel that way myself. But his scheme of foul brood 
asa‘‘varmint”’ that eats the holes so characteristically 
seen in the cappings, escapes thru the holes, and disap- 
pears ; hope he’ll take that scheme with him when he goes, 
and drop it in the mid-Pacific. Page 95. 


CUBA AND ITS FOUL-BROOD SCOURGE. 


Rockenback’s painting of Cuba, rotten from end to end 
with foul brood, and not a man in it capable of curing a 
colony by any method whatever, is rather unpleasant and 
Dante-esque. Cuba not likely to demoralize our honey 
markets much just now, if that’s correct. Were the paint- 
ing entirely true, without any exaggeration, both disease 
and bees would soon die together, and Cuba would soon be 
safe virgin territory in which to begin apiculture. This is 
not likely to happen, more’s the pity ; so the truth is prob- 
ably worse than the picture. Page 99. 


WARFARE AGAINST FENCES AND PLAIN SECTIONS. 


Mr. F. L. Thompson seems to be getting into some- 
thing like a warfare against fences and new styles of sec- 
tions; both his practice and his theory finding nothing of 
special value inthem. If it’s well to be ‘‘ zealously affected 
in a good thing ’’ I guess it’s also well to be zealously af- 
fected in a fight against novelties that arehumbugs. Page 
106. 

QUEENS THAT EXCEL GREATLY. 

McIntyre will make us all want one of his queens if he 
doesn’t let up. He thinks that when a queen greatly excels 
among 600 others it means a deal more than pre-eminence 
ina small apiary. And sure enough it may, sometimes. 
But the bigger the apiary the wider the scope for that quiet, 
silent, sneak-thieving which seems to be the real cause of 
the seeming excellence in many cases. You see, I’m sore- 
headed on this point, as I have been trying fora superior 
strain for many years, with scant results to show for it. 
The strain which I have favored for several years swarms 
a little worse than the others, which is ‘‘ pizen.’’ Some- 
times, I think, a queen gets an undeserved reputation be- 
cause her bees are hospitable,and will receive kindly lost 
bees (mainly young and valuable) from all the colonies 
round about; her hive being so located as to be the most 
prominent and eligible one. Marvellous wintering strains 
are almost always of this sort, ] take it. Page 106. 


THAT COMMISSION-SHARK CASE. 


Mr. Theilmann fought a noble fight; and doubtless he 
thought that the Union might wisely have contributed some 
cash toward showing the possibility of bringing one Chi- 
cago commission-shark up on justice’s deck. And doubt- 
less the Union officers thought that a Supreme Court deci- 
sion whether one particular sale was a sale outright ora 
sale on commission would not be of sufficiently general 
application to justify putting their scanty funds into it. 
Let each party charitably try to believe the others did the 
very best they knew. Page 83. 


INTRODUCING YOUNG QUEENS. 


That a really young queen, soft and not yet fully col- 
ored, is always received kindly everywhere, and does not 
awaken antagonism until beginning to ‘ put on the airs ”’ 
(or at least the smells) of queenhood—well, I guess it’s a 
fact; but it was not in my mind as it ought to have been, 
and asI hope it will be now, thanks to page 106. 


THE AIR IN A QUEEN-CELL. 


I think Mr. Bingham, page 109, is entirely wrong in 
supposing a queen is developt in bad air. Reliable experi- 
ments show that the amount of airthat will in time pass 
thru a brick or a stone is quite surprising. And the wall of 


a queen-cell (made purposely ot porous texture in its basal ~ 


half) is not going to have air much poorer on one side than 
on the other. 
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TORIALSCONMENTS 


EZ: Yf ! KON SEES 

Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 

ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 

ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 

“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e”’ af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 











The Brosius Pure-Food Bill.—Rey. E. T. Abbott, the 
representative of bee-keepers’ interests atthe recent Pure- 
Food Congress, in Washington, wrote us March 16, that the 
revised Brosius Bill will be before both houses of congress 
ina short time. He says: 

‘*Urge your readers to write at once to their congress- 
man, pressing upon him the importance of supporting the 
Brosius Bill as revised by the last Pure-Food Congress. 
Also urge them to be on their guard against any attempt to 
side-track this bill in the interest of one which is backt by 
only a few individuals. ‘Pass the reyised Brosius Bill,’ is 
now our watchword.”’ 

We trust our readers will quickly act on Mr. Abbott’s 
suggestion. The Brosius Bill should be past during this 
session of congress, and will be if every lover of pure food 
will do his full duty. 


New York Spraying Law in Danger.—Mr. Frank I. 
Clark, of Cayuga Co., N. Y., has sent us a copy of a bill 
introduced into the legislature of that State, amending the 
spraying law which allows experiments at experiment sta- 
tions and by private persons. Mr. Clark urges us to re- 
quest that every bee-keeper in New York State write at 
once to their representatives in the senate and assembly to 


vote against the passage of the bill. As the legislature 





will adjourn about April 1, it will likely be past or defeateg 
before that time. Better write af once. 

Editor Root, referring to this subject in Gleaning 
Bee-Culture, says: 


Sin 


While the bill is innocent enough on its face, yet the 
measure was framed by the opposers of the spraying jay. 
who, having been unsuccessful in having this same lay re. 
pealed at the last session of the legislature, are now taking 
this apparently innocent but nevertheless effective methog 
of taking the very teeth out of the law. Mr. Marks gays 
that the experiment stations, or the experimenters, haye 
none of them askt for such an amendment ; and he desires 
all the bee-keepers of New York to write to their senators 
and representatives at once to protest vigorously against 
the passage of the amendment under consideration. 

When I was in Colorado I understood that a similar at- 
tempt was made to practically kill the spraying law jy 
Colorado; and it behooves the bee-keepers of the different 
States having such laws to be on the watch, because there 
is a lot of ignorant fruit-men whoare up to just such tactics 
as this. 








Organization Among Bee-Keepers.—On another page 
in this issue Mr. F. Greiner—one of the leading bee-keepers 
and writers on both bee-culture and general agricultural] 
topics in the State of New York—presents a ringing article 
that we hope every one of our subscribers will read very 
carefully. Not only that each shall read it, but the next 
thing he does after reading it, send his dollar for member- 
ship dues to Hon. Eugene Secor, Forest City, Iowa, and be- 
come a member of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
right away, if not already a member. 

Every bee-keeper in the United States ought to become 
a member of the National organization, at least. 
thing and everybody are now working harmoniously along 
the apicultural line. This is justas it should be. Itisa 
splendid time to unite in a strong ofganization, such as 
this or any other country has never seen. Mr. Greiner has 
made a grand plea for this very thing, and we wish simply 
to ‘‘ second his motion.”’ 


Every- 


Shall there not be “‘ falling into line’’ among bee-keep- 
ers all over our broad land, until our National organization 


? 


may be all that Mr. Greiner has so graphically outlined 
If it is more convenient for our our readers to send their 
membership dues to us, we will forward them to Mr. Secor, 
who will then promptly maila receipt to each. Now fora 
host of volunteers for the Grand Army of Bee-Keepers! 





Adulteration of Honey is bad enough at the best, and 
any of it is too much, but many times it happens that the 
matter is greatly exaggerated. It is not an uncommon 
thing to see in the foreign papers a railing accusation 
against all honey sent across the ocean from America, and 
even well-informed Americans are under the impression 
that when honey from this country lands in Germany oF 
some other European country, only a small part of it ever 
saw the inside of a bee-hive. A foreign letter in the Coun 
try Gentleman has the following sentence : 


the im- 


‘*T regret to see that complaints are rife as to the im 
portation of adulterated honey, and need hardly say wie 
the complaint chiefly lies.’’ 


It requires no great stretch to interpret that as meat 
ing: ‘‘It is too bad, and I wish it were not so, but adul- 
terated honey in these foreign countries comes chiefly {rom 
America.”’ 

Pertinent to the subject is the testimony of H. Guehiler, 
of Berlin. He is an expert honey-dealer, carrying 0” as 
immense business with 1,600 places of sale in Berlin au 
elsewhere, handling perhaps more honey than any other man 
living. He says much of the American honey is prepare" 
without intelligence and without care, and on that account 
is considered adulterated. But he says in the Deutsche Il 
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that he has analyzed a great number of samples of 
estic and foreign honey, and the amount of adulterated 
honey that is found in bulk is very small indeed. In reality 
' ound but three specimens adulterated in all that 
he ever analyzed, one was German, one was Hungarian, 
and one American. 

The probability is that those who adulterate honey 
could hardly afford to adulterate it and export it at the low 
They can make more money to put it up in fancy 
packages of small size and sell it at a high price. 





Number of Dead Bees on a Cellar-Bottom.—“ Figures 
can not lie,” it is said, but somehow they do not always tell 
the same story when manipulated by two different persons. 
Editor Root, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, said, ‘‘75 or 100 
colonies in a cellar 10x10 may furnish dead bees before 
spring sufficient to cover the floor an inch or two in depth.”’ 
With that as a basis, Mr. Taylor figured in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review that ‘‘colonies of bees in acellar may lose any- 
where from 2% to 5 quarts of superannuated bees froma 
colony during the winter.’”’ 

Then Editor Root fell to figuring, and made out that in- 
stead of 2% to 5, the highest losscould only be 1 3/5 quarts 
per colony, or less than one-third as many as Mr. Taylor had 
The principal difference seems to come from the 
different ways in which the two men had the bees packt in 
Mr. Taylor seemsto have had his colonies in 
some way suspended from above, leaving the entire floor to 
be covered with bees, while Mr. Root placed his upon 
stands, the 25 stands occupying the greater part of the 
cellar-bottom, leaving the balance to be covered with bees. 

Incidentally, Mr. Root makes an interesting contribu- 
tion to apicultural lore by giving the number of dead bees 
in a quart as 2,664. This is much less than the number of 
living bees in a quart, which is 3,200, according to the book 
“A BC of Bee-Culture.”’ 





Bees and Fruit-Growing.—At the Leland Stanford 
University, in California, they have what they call a lecture 
course for agriculturists. Among the lecturers and lectures 
Feb. 21, was Prof. O. P. Jenkins, on ‘‘ Bees and Fruit- 


Mr. A. B. Shearer, one of our subscribers 


located there, sent us a copy of the San Jose Daily Mercury, 
which speaks as follows of Prof. Jenkins’ lecture to the 


_ Prof. O. P. Jenkins is not a stranger to the orchardists 
of this county, and his lecture yesterday, on ‘‘Bees and 
Fruit-Growing,’’ was the renewing of an acquaintance that 
Was as mutually agreeable as it has been pleasant in the 
past. The practical application of his lecture was made 
plainly apparent. 

In opening, Prof. Jenkins told of some of the rudimen- 
‘ary principles regarding the pollenization of plants. ‘‘ The 
more,”’ said he, ‘we can find out about the limits and laws 
‘hat control the life of the plant the better fitted we are to 
Taise the plant.” 

__ Inexplaining the pollenization of the flower he showed 
«map displaying the parts of the flower and picturing the 
pistils and the ovaries at their root. It is found of absolute 
1 cessity that the ovule of one plant be brought into con- 
..-t with the ovule of another plant. On the top of the pis- 
a stigmatic surface where the pollen lodges. It 
sand pushes down to the oyule below a filament, 
ctimes three or four inches long, and thus is the ferti- 
* "on accomplisht. Some flowers have both pistils and 
pamens, while in others one plant bears a staminate flower 
and another a pistilate flower. 
“ How is th 
ilate flower ? 


e pollen carried from the staminate to the 
¢ By three ways chiefly—the wind, insects, 
Those carried by the wind have to be adapted 


© the wind’s wave oe. t , 
ode bee Sways. Flowers that fertilize in this manner 
UuUCe < Tol a . 
ind scatter a large amount of pollen, tho one grain 


ed to fertilize the flower.”’ 
1e formation of flowers in»-which the bees 








useful agents in the work of fertilization, and how thus the 
plants make use of the bees. 

“The type of most fruit flowers,’”’ said he, “‘is the 
same ; they have both stamen and petals in the same flower. 
Below is a disc which contains sweet fluid that the bees de- 
sire. Contrary to general belief, the wind can not fertilize 
these flowers. It has been known for some time that some 
varieties of trees do better if they are planted in with other 
varieties, so that cross-fertilization can take place. It is 
this way with the almond.”’ 

He explained the valuable experiments that were con- 
ducted by Prof. Waite, of the Department of Agriculture, 
in the cross-pollenization of the pear. By these experiments 
he ascertained that some varieties were produced by cross- 
pollenization and others by self-pollenization. In all cases, 
however, it was ascertained that cross-pollenization always 
produced the best fruit. 

In his judgment, the reason why many orchards do not 
bear is because the flowers are not properly fertilized. 

Of the many insects that visit flowers some are more 
adapted for pollen-carriers than others, and the bee is found 
to be one of the best. With the pear more than the apple, 
the bee is found to be the main fertilizer. From experi- 
ments tried it has been found where there are large numbers 
of fruit-trees the bees are insufficient in number many 
times to do the pollenizing. 

‘*T would think it advisable,’’ said he, ‘‘in this valley, 
where there are so many fruit-trees, for bees to be kept not 
for their profit, but the more completely todo the work of fer- 
tilizing our fruit-flowers.”’ 


We move a vote of thanks to Prof. Jenkins for his clear 
putting of the truth. Mr. Shearer rather forcefully, tho 
truly, put it when he said in a note accompanying the 
clipping : 

‘*See, we are beginning to get it hammered into them 


by these learned men—men they must recognize. Yet they 
will set out the poison.”’ 
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Mr. GEo. C. HAMBURGH, of Pierce Co., Wash., has sent 
usa sample of his 5%-inch alighting-board which he at- 
taches to the hive by a piece of tin tackt on top at each end 
of the board. It is easy to put on and off, requiring only 
two tacks. When on it slants downward a trifle. 


eee 


Mr. W. A. Prva, of Alameda Co., Calif., writes us 
March 8: 

‘“«We have been having some good old-fashioned rains 
lately. Iam pleased to know that the south end of the 
State is getting a wetting at last. We have been having 
all we require in this portion. I never saw the grass and 
other vegetation looking better than it now is. Many kinds 
of fruit-trees are in bloom. Garden flowers are out in pro- 
fusion.”’ 

se nenee 

Mr. Harry Howk, Secretary of the Cuban Bee-Keep- 

ers’ Association, wrote us as follows, March 12: 


FRIEND YORK :—I wish to correct one point in the arti- 
cle on D. H. Coggshall in a recent issue of your paper, in 
regard to the 4-frame extractor. The one built by D. H. 
Coggshall took the frames in the usual four-sided form, 
with the upright shaft in the center of the can. I made the 
first drawing of the other kind with the frames in pairs, 
and W. L. Coggshall had two made by the late Miles Mor- 
ton. These were used in the apiaries of W. L. Coggshall 
for two years before D. H. Coggshall had his first one made. 
This was made from the pattern which he borrowed of W. 
L. Coggshall. 

Bees are swarming here now. Foul brood is really 
much worse than has been described in the papers. Nearly 
every apiary in Cuba has it. I have gone into partnership 
with a Cuban who owns about 7,000 acres of fine honey- 
country to put in bee-ranches to the tune of 2,000 colonies. 
This gives me entire control of my bee-range. 

HARRY HOWE. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


DR. C. CO. MILLER, Marengo, Ii. 


(The sieations may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1rTor.] 








Hives in the Shade or Sun. 


Which do you think is the better, to set hives under 
trees, or out in the hot sun ? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—I would very much rather have my bees in 
the shade of trees, both for the comfort of the bees and for 
the comfort of the bee-keeper; and I suppose the same rule 
will hold in your State. 

SS —EEE 


Queen-Breeders’ Terms—Veil Iniuring Eyes, Etc. 


1. Looking over queen-breeders’ advertisements, I 
notice such terms as ‘“* golden Italian,’’ ‘‘ dark Italian,”’ ‘‘3- 
band Italian,’’ and ‘‘5-band Italian.’’ Now, which one is 
pure Italian ? 

2. I believe wearing a bee-veil is injuring my eyes. The 
veil is black tulle. How wide should the hat brim be so as 
not to injure the eyes? 

3. What do you think of the Johansen extension hive, 
described on page 129 ?”’ MIssourRI. 


ANSWERS.—1. They may all be pure. Dark Italian and 
3-banded are terms applied to those that come direct from 
Italy ; golden Italian and 5-banded after they have been 
changed in this country. I believe G. M. Doolittle thinks 
none of them are pure because not of fixt characteristics. 


2. You can probably have nothing better than black 
tulle. If the veil is attacht to the edge of the brim, it makes 
little difference how wide the brim is, the difference being 
in favor of the narrower brim, for you can see a little better 
with the veil close to your eyes than when farther away. 
But the better way is to have a wide brim, say 8 inches, and 
then have the veil sewed on as close to the face as possible 
without having the veil touch the face. Then the outer 
part of the brim shades the veil; for the sun shining on the 
veil makes it hard on the eyes. Of course the tulle should 
be the genuine article, of fine silk. 

3. It seems to suit the inventor well: whether others 
will see advantages enough in it to make them adopt it, re- 


mains to be seen. 
—_—_—_——_—~-e 


Some Actions of Bees—Alfalfi as Stock Forage. 


Dr. MILLER :—I think I can help you to answer ‘“‘ Mass- 
achusett’s ’’ questions, on page 6. I will first state what I 
have seen, and then draw conclusions. 


Some years ago I set some combs out at the west of the 
apiary for the bees to clean, and after they had gotten well 
to work I concluded to move the hives of combs to a more 
sheltered place, and so carried them to the north of the 
apiary. The bees were continually leaving these hives 
while I was carrying them, and after I had set them in the 
new place, and it amused me to see them all start directly 
east, as they should have done from the old stand. Some 
of them would fly 10 steps and others nearly as far as I 
could see them, then they would circle a little and turn 
towards home. 

Again, last summer, I carelessly left a hive of combs 
just extracted, near the door, just east of the apiary, and 
they were soon covered with bees. I carried the hive away 
from the house to the southwest of the apiary, and the bees 
all started west on leaving the hive. The wind was pretty 
strong from the west so they could make but little headway 
against it, but they would struggle a short distance and 
then turn to the northeast for home. 


If you ‘‘ want more reliable testimony,’ I hope you will 
try it yourself in the spring. 


Se es 
carried since alighting on the combs, and so started jn th 
directions in which they supposed home was, till they a 
a familiar object. Their ability to recognize objects ;, 
doubtless very acute. ; , 
I notice you did not entirely endorse the story of a cat’ 
finding its way home. Iam glad of it, for it is all posh. ‘A 
few years ago a certain bee-keeper, in trying to prove tha 
mankind only had reason, wrote some wonderful stories 
about cats, but bees and cats have no more a sixth sense 
than we have. To be sure, one will sometimes, by chance 
start in the right direction, and so find home, and thes 
cases are exaggerated and reported. 

Regarding ‘‘ New York’s’”’ question on the same page 
I will say that alfalfa does frequently kill cattle, and tha; 
too, when they are accustomed to eating it, especially whey 
it is young and tender, or when wet with rain or dew, or by 
drinking immediately after eating. My son lost two op 
this place last summer, and several others bloated badly. 
but were discovered in time to save them. I have had no 
experience with sheep, but am told that they are more gyp. 
ject to bloat than cattle. It is not usually pastured except 
the old stubble in the fall. It does not produce honey jy 
this locality, but where I was in Colorado it furnisht nearly 
all the surplus. I. W. BEcKwirn. ~ 
Fremont Co., Wyo., Jan. 10. 


ANSWER.—This is interesting, and shows it is not wel] 
to be too skeptical when so many close observers are on 
hand with “‘ reliable testimony.’’ The point emphasized is 
that when bees are freed after being carried a distance, they 
fly in the same direction they would have done if no moving 


had taken place. 
- —__——_—_——=>-e- = - 


Who Should Pay the Freight ?—Wax-Worms, 


1. Do you think it is right for the producer to pay trans. 
portation charges on what he has to sell, and also what he 
has to buy? To illustrate: Suppose I have some honey 
and wax to sell. I send it to some supply dealer to exchange 
for his goods. I have to pay freight both ways—on his goods 
and alsoon mine. Now be candid, and give an unpreju- 
diced answer. 

2. Lalso send aclipping from a country paper. Please 
give your opinion on the kind of bee-worms the writer had 
reference to. The clipping reads as follows: 


WeEAK COLONY OF BEES.—When a colony of bees is found at the close 
of the season light in weight, it is generally better policy to destroy 
than to try to keep it thru the winter. The weak colony is probably a: 
ready infested with bee-worms, and the sooner the propagation of these 
is arrested the better, as their increase makes greater danger for all the 
colonies next year. If the weak colony is destitute of a queen its bees 
may be transferred toa larger and stronger colony with advantage! 
both, tho in some cases more food must be provided for the strong colon) 
after this addition, to enable it to winter without loss. LI 


ANSWERS.—1. Whether it be that the editor prefers t 
have the question as to who shall pay freights answered by 
one who is not prejudiced in favor of the supply dealer, or 
whether it be that with a wicked chuckle he sends the ques: 
tion to mé as a poser—in any case he has turned it over 
me, and I can hardly say the answer is difficult. It is sim 
ply a matter of fairness, agreement, and convenience. 


Suppose I sell honey to a dealer. He says to me, “I cat 
get all the honey I want of the same grade as yours, deliv 
ered here for 15 cents a pound.’’ I say to him, * But I don't 
want to pay the freight, and I don’t think I ought to.’ “All 
right,” he replies, ‘‘ I’m willing to pay the freight, but as" 
will cost half a cent a pound to get it here, I can afford only 
14% cents a pound if 1 pay the freight.’’ Then suppose! 
want to buy a thousand sections. He asks for them $3.00. 
But I tell him I want him to pay the freight. *‘‘ Certain’) 
But the freight to your place will be 25 cents, so if I pay = 
freight I shall have to charge $3.75 for the sections.  \ 
tainly there can be nothing that I see wrong in that. >? 
make both trades, selling honey at 14%, and buying ** 
tions at $3.75, and he pays freight both ways. Or ! may 
sell honey at 15, buy sections at $3.50, and pay freight 
on both. - 

I think you will find the dealer willing to pay freigit 
one or both ways, but certainly you cannot expect the price 
to be the same whether he or you should pay freight. 


2. The item is not nearly so wide of the mark as me) 
an item written by those who know little or nothing ales’ 
bees. The ‘‘ bee-worms ”’ mentioned are no doubt the com 
mon wax-worms. In these days of Italians, one smiles ¢ 
the great danger from the propagation of * bee-wormls 
to ‘fall the colonies next year.”’ 





The bees evidently did not realize that they had been 
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FIRST RUN 
OHIO 
MAPLE SUGAR 


AND 


SYRUP. 


CROP OF 1900. 


DO YOU KNOW that Ohio produces 
the finest Maple Sugar and Syrup 
to be had anywhere ? 


DO YOU KNOW that, according to 
the pure-food laws of this State, 
every gallon of syrup put up here 
must have the name of the producer 
on the label, and there is a heavy 
fine for adulteration ? 


THE RESULT is that Ohio Maple can 


be depended on every time. Do you 
want something fine, something that 
will please all of your family ? then 
order some of our Maple Syrup at 
once. In one-gallon cans, $1.00; 


same in lots of 10 one-gallon cans at 
“0 cents per gallon; 25 one-gallon 
cans at 85 cents per gallon. 


SUGAR Je Se Se 


New Maple Sugar, No. 1, at 10 cents 
per pound; No.2, at 9cts. per pound; 
0 pound lots at % cent per pound 
less ; barrel lots of about 200 pounds 
at one cent per pound less. 

ORDER AT ONCE and get the first 


rh 


run, which is something fine. 


IF YOU EXPECT to send an order 

later for bee-supplies and want some 
t syrup reserved for you, send 
along your order and make this 


request. 


The A. 1. Root Co., 


MEDINA, OHIO.: 


sugar 
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Bees Wintered All 1 Right. 


The bees have come thru the winter 
all right; 90 colonies, and no loss so 
far. They are having a nice time after 
the stormy weather. They have no 
dysentery—have not spotted the hives 
any. I wintered them out-doors alto- 
gether. I pack with forest leaves on 
top and between the outside shell and 
hive proper. I use the Gallup frame, 
run for comb honey, and do all my own 
work. Iam 73 yearsold. The Amer- 
ican Bee Journal is all right. 

D. C. McLzop. 

Cheshire Co., Ill., March 11. 





Clipping Queens--Euphopbia. 


I am one that does not like to see a 
queen’s wings clipt, but I practice clip- 
ping as a dire necessity, for reasons 
that have often been given. 
the clipping serve to show me how old 
the queen is whenever I see her again, 
as well as to prevent her flight, thus: 

Of those reared one yearlI clip the 
left wing straight across; of those 
reared the next year, a slanting cut on 
the same wing ; the next year a slant- 
ing cut on the right wing; and the 
fourth year, acut straight across the 
right wing. Asa queen seldom lives 
over 4 years, I can goover the same 
rotation in succeeding years. 

On page 767 (1899) I tried to describe 
a plant that I thought might prove of 
value to bee-keepers, and later I was 
askt for a further description of it, 
which I was not able to give until re- 
cently. My neighbor who raises it 
says the name that the florists give it 
in their catalogsis Euphorbia Heto- 
philla, or Mexican fire-plant. The 
plant exudes a milk wherever broken 
or cut, like the milkweed. When the 
whole plant is cut off the bees will 
work on the stubble for some days. 
Branches cut off and stuck in water 
will keep fresh for months, and when 
the sun shines on it the little nectar- 
cups will fill, and new flowers continue 
to form. Lintend to plant some soon 
to see if it can be raised easily enough 
to justify its cultivation for honey or 
forage, or both. T. W. LivincsTon. 

Sumter Co., Ga., March 9. 





Domesticating the Bumble-Bee. 


Doubtless there is no other subject 
that interests the bee-keepers more at 
present than that ot establishing a 
strain of bees for business. 

When I was a boy I found a bumble- 
bees’ nest in a hollow stump, some 50 
yards from my father’s house. The 
stump was somewhat decayed and not 
more than 2 feet high. The entrance 
was in the topof the stump and ranged 
downward. 

Oh, how eager I was totransfer these 
bumble-bees into a frame hive so I 
could handle their combs, rear queens, 
etc. 

So I made a small hive with frames 
in it; secured the help of my younger 
brother, and got a glass fruit-jar that 
would hold a quart or more. Mother 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 


I make 








A Good Sign 


for a good garden in 190) is to plant 
Maule’s Seeds aule’s Seeds 
lead all, have done so for years and 
are as far ahead as ever in the race. 


PLANT 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


in 1900and have the finest garden in your 
neighborhood. Our new catalogue, is 
the best seed book of the year t con- 
tains hundreds of illustrations, four 
colored plates, up-to-date cultural di- 
rections and offers #2,°0).00 in cash 
prizes. It is free to all. Write for it 
to-day. Address, 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 















PHILADELPHIA. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


pas MU TAKE CHANCES! 


Buy no Ineubator and pay for it before 
pre A ita trial. The firm who will not 
oof on trial have no faith in their 

hines. We sell the celebrated PREMIER 


INCUBATOR on ATRIAL. Also sole manv- 
facturers of Si ep ty. = atalogue 
and Poultry Helps, 5 


Dwww wae. 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 


SH” Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@S 
PoupeEr’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER 5S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











WAVE 
VDE 


— 


BIULALAAMMMUMNE 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


» A Good Wagon 


\ begins with good wheels. Unless 
the wheels are ose the be magento fe 





yagon—your wagon 

will always have good wheels. Can't 

dry out or rot. No loose tires. Any 

height. any width tire. Catalog free 
ELECTRI co. 
Box 16 QUINCY, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SUPPLIES 


Apiary: 


Bee-Hives, 
5 styles); 


also Sec- 
tions, Veils, Smokers, Honey - Knives, Hive- 
Tools, Alsike and Sweet Clover Seed, Books on 
Bee-Culture, Etc. Address, 


P.A.SNELL, Milledgeville, Carroll Co. Ill 


4A12t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


3 | 0 First Premiums 


rded to the PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBA TOR, Guaranteed to operat + 
in any climate. Send for catalogue. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, P. 


Please;mention the Bee Journal. 


00¢, S42 EREE 


Send me today, your name and address, on a 
— Saas I will mail you free, my Handsome = 
Seed Catalogue containing Due Rill and (3 
pian good for 50c, worth of Floweror Veg 
le Seeds Free. Your selection, tointroduset ‘no 


Best Northern Grown Seeds, 
DIRECT FROM GROWER TO PLANTER, 


from Saginaw Valley Seed Garde Seed Pota- 
tatoes, Vegetable, Flower, Field Seeds and Plants. 

100,000 Packages Seeds FREE 
on above plan. bein E uick. Send names of your 
neighbors who bay seols. $100 cash for best List. 
See catalogue. 


@ HARRY NH. HAMMOND, 
Seedsman, Box 2, Fifield, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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SUFFERERS 
From LUNG © KIDNEY 


troubles can obtain valuable advice, FREE, by 


addressing R. PEIRO, 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO, 


&@ Write at once, stating age, sex, occupation, 
how troubled, post-office address, and: enclose 
retarn stamp for immediate reply. 


INCUBATOR FREE 


—~a{ on trial. The New C.Von 
Culin is most perfect in ven- 
tilation, moisture and heat. 

HATCHES EVERY HATCHABLE 
EGG. Money made and saved. 
Catalog FREE. Poultryman's 
Plans, 10c. Address. 

The W. T. Falconer 
Mig. Co., 
Ave.98, JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


1Alit Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Bee-Supplies! 














Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS : 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 4, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 

+ 


tucky, and the South. 


LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 
Lowest Freight Rates in the cour‘ry. 
Send for Catalog. 

Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. MutH & Son, 


4 
‘ MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS 
oe 
é 
‘ 2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 








LA 


Field and Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing. Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 

UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, iL 


3A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Wholesale 


DITTM E R’S and Retail 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolutely 
non-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 
dirt. 

Working wax into efoundation for cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality and 
prompt shipment. S nd for large, illustrated 
catalog. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Beeswax Wanted. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


California ! If you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 














remonstrated, but we promist to take 
good care of her jar. 

So with hive, smoker and jar, we 
started for the stump to domesticate 
the bumble-bees. 

The family dog, Pug, offered his as- 
sistance. After some consideration it 
was decided to let him go along. 

Now when Pug was a mere pup some 
cruel person had cut his ears off, and 
bobbed his tail, so what tail he had left 
wasn’t more than an inch long. 

On arriving at the stump we placed 
the mouth of the jar over the hole to 
catch and hold the bees so that we 
could work to a better advantage in 
transferring. 

Now the work began in real earnest. 
With club and stick we drummed on 
the stump, and to our happy surprise 
quite a goodly number of enraged bum- 
ble-bees came into the jar. The drum- 
ming and loud buzzing of the bees in 
the jar excited Pug’s curiosity, so he 
began to render his assistance by ex- 
ercising his vocal organs to their full- 
est extent. But by accident we over- 
turned the jar. Falling to the ground 
it was broken in pieces. Of course this 
releast the enraged bees. Without hes- 
itation brother and I fled for safety. 
Pug seeing our retreat quickly took in 
the situation. Unfortunate for him, 
one of the enraged bees fastened itself 
on the stump of his tail. With a howl 
he set off for the house. In at the door 
he went, turning over one or more 
chairs, upsetting the center table and 
throwing the Bible to the floor, and 
scattering other literature promiscu- 
ously. In afew minutes father came 
to the door, and said, ‘‘ Boys, come 
over to the house a few minutes, 
please.”’ 

After explaining the matter from 
start to finish, and receiving some good 
advice, I was convinced that to domes- 
ticate the bumble-bee, so as to make it 
profitable, might take considerable 
time and ability. 

But there is a sense in which the 
bumble-bee, when provoked to anger, 
is real business, and Pug ever after- 
ward remembered it. 

H. B. LAMBERT. 

Simpson Co., Ky., Feb. 28. 

On pages 54 and 55 Dr. C. C. Miller 
answered questions concerning the 
domestication of the bumble-bee. Now, 
if of sufficient interest yet, I will relate 
what I know about it. 

When a boyI tried my hand at it, 
and I was quite successful in hiving 
the bumble-bees, as also in removing 
them from their original location to a 
small shed purposely prepared for 
them. I have had as many as 20 colo- 
nies in one season, and nearly all of 
them of different markings, size and 
temper. I made hives of clay, suffi- 
ciently large to provide room for their 
nest. At night, I took their nest, with 
the surrounding bedding of dry grass 
and moss, and placed it on a board, 
and then I put over it my clay hive, 
and left it on the original location for 
a few days. The bumble-bees were not 
slow in adopting their new surround- 
ings, and, after removal, they carried 
on their business all right. 

The variety of the bumble-bces in 
northern Germany is very great, as 
well respecting their color and mark- 
ings, as the size of the different 
species. They also vary perceptibly 
in the quantity of honey they gather. 
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ALBINO QUEEN prolific Queens—I{ you 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the jes 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50, 
12A2t J. D. GIVENS, Lisson, Tex. 


INSENG WE ARE F(a 


All the latest instructions about it; its value ; 
bow to grow it. This valuable information REE sad 


AMERICAN GINSENG 


6E7t Mention the*American Bee Journal, 
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Say By buying a poor fence that will let 
med YOur stock fatten on his crops. The 
wan KITSELMAN FENCE is a satisfac. 
tory one. It insures good sleep and 
makes good neighbors. Free Catalogue 
telling how to make 100 Styles at the 
actual cost of the wire. Write to-day 

KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Ct & A 


Sa Box 158 Ridgeville, Indiana 






















48E13t Mention the American Bee Journal 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 
THE 


Ganadian Bes Journal. 


A Monthly Magazine full of good, practical 
and trustworthy information on Bee-Culture. 
Trial subscription one year, 50 cents. 

GOOLD, SHAPLEY & MUIR CO., (Limited 


12E4t BRANTFORD, ONT., CANADA, 














TAKE THE FENCE DOWN 


and restretch it where needed. It’s portable. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


The Emerson Binder 








This Emerson stiff-board Binder wit! 
back for the American Bee Journal we m@ 


» Bee 


but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Les 
Journal for one year—both for only 31... ° 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the 

nal as fast as they are received. If you 
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this “Emerson” no further binding 's ® 


“** GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 









118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, *” 
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But, of course, the whole business did 
not amount to anything, except that it 
was very interesting to me. 

With the approach of winter, all my 
bumble-bees disappeared, and none of 
them wintered in their little clay hives, 
=o that only the pleasant remembrance 
of my boyhood undertakings remained 
with me, and they ever will. 

Hall Co., Nebr. Wo. STOLLEY. 


‘The above experiences will probably 
suffice on this subject for the present. 
Altho it is interesting reading, it is not 
specially helpful to very many of our 
readers. EDITOR. | 





Hunting Bees. 


It appears my question to Dr. Miller, 
signed ‘‘ Massachusetts,’’ has brought 
out some good points in regard to hunt- 
ing bees. As several bee-hunters have 
come forward to substantiate my state- 
ments, I will venture to give one or 
two more of my observations along the 
‘‘line.”’ 

I have noticed when working up on 
the ‘line,’ and the bees are working 
strong on the bait, one can tell when 
he gets pretty near the tree, by the 
number of bees that will be seen hunt- 
ing and flying about in the grass and 
around the trees. I suppose they are 
bees that have not found the bait, but 
know there is a big boom in honey 
somewhere not far off. 

I also find when timing bees from 
the bait to the tree, it makes quite a 
difference whether it is a young bee or 
an old one with ragged wings. It 
takes the old one much longer to go 
and come. A. E. WILLCUTT. 

Hampshire Co., Mass. 


Ordering Bee-Supplies Early. 


I have never made a kick, I think, on 
anything contained in the American 
Bee Journal. I will have taken it 8 
years next June, if I mistake not. It 
is my favorite bee-paper, but the edi- 
torial on page 136, on ‘‘ Early Orders 
for Bee-Supplies,” isa case of ‘last 
straw that breaks the camel’s back.”’ 

Of course, I know the dealers’ adver- 

tising amounts to a good deal more 
than my paltry $1.00 on subscription ; 
nevertheless, I know most, if not all, 
papers are conducted ostensibly in the 
interest of the subscribers. 
_ Now this old warning about order- 
ing supplies early is, or has been, 
printed in bee-papers and supply cata- 
logs almost times without number. I 
think it ishigh time we hear some- 
thing about dealers shipping goods in 
a reasonable time after getting our 
cash, or else informing us why they 
can not. I know of no other business 
that makes a regular thing of taking 
your cash order and not sending goods 
‘ormonths afterwards. (It makes me 
hot all over.) 

Now I want to tell some of my expe- 
[may not have dates exact for 
years ago, but the last deal or 
fresh in memory, I can assure 


rience, 
4 ors 
two is 


you, 


. I bought supplies first of a large Wis- 
“onsin firm. The first order was filled 
within a few days, but they got slower 
— slower. The last order, given in 

‘cember or January, was received 
about March 10. I think I did order 5 
‘ives yet after this, and got them the 





Thousands of Bee-Hives! 
Millions of Sections 


Supplies from Lewis ! Sections 


We manufacture Five different styles of hives, 
The Dovetailed, Wisconsin, Improved Lang. Simp., Grim-Langstroth aud Champion Chaff. 
All are Leaders and UP-TO-DATE in every respect. . 
Excellent material and finest workmanship. 


LEWIS WHITE POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are acknowledged by all to be perfect and strictly highest grade. 
Not only do we manufacture the finest Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, but our Packing-Case insures their 
arrival at your railroad station in perfect condition. 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WoopMAN...........Grand Rapids, Mich. 
olis, Ind. FRED FoOuLGER & Sons...........Ogden, Utah. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- E. T. Aspnorrt, St. Joseph, Missouri. 





apolis, Minu 








AND HARNESS 


Special Southwestern Agent. 
are suld direct from factory at 


WALKER CARRIAGE WHOLESALE PRICES 


Highest quality, finest workmanship and perfect finixh, yet at lowest 
cost Weship anystyle vehicle anywhere for examination and subject 
to approval. No matter how far away you are you can do business with 
—- us and save money. We make all the vehicles we advertise, also fine 
harness. Send for our FREE iilustrated book. It tells our plan in full 


EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO., 50 Eighth St.. Goshen, Ind. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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DR. MILLER’S 


Honey Queens 


One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 
for sending ONE New Subscriber 
to the American Bee Journal 
for one year. 


a 


We have been fortunate in making an 
arrangement with DR. C. C. MILLER—the 
well-known honey-specialist—to rear queens 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR US DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1900. These Queens will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
ning about June 1, so “ first come first served.’”’ We are ready to 
book orders now. 

The Queens Dr. Miller will send out on our orders will be pre- 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 
will be from his best stock. His best colony in 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 
at that time a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
but May 25a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 
and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 
frames of brood. It stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 
pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 274 times the 
average yield of all his colonies. A point of importance is the fact 
this colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that at no time during the entire season was there even so 
much as an egg ina queen-cell. Dr. Miller expects to rear queens 
from this one during the coming summer. 

The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 
when there is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You will 
want to have a queen from his best, we are sure. 

Do not send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUST come 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get ONE oF Dr. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. This offer 
is made on/y to our present regular subscribers. Orders for queens 
to be filled in rotation, beginning about June Ist. 


+ Address all orders to GEORGE Ww. YORK & Co., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IVILLAGE 
Please mention the Bee Journal Y2o2.7zitize 
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FULL VALUE FOR THE MONEY 


You are entitled to that. Itdoes not mean simply that you should get the 
best goods for the money, but also that you should be saved the added 
expense of agent’s commissions, dealer's 
profits, salesmen’s expenses, etc. We save gy 
you allthis by selling you direct from Y ] 
\ our factory at wholesale prices. 
\ We are the largest manufac- 
turers in the world selling 
vehicles and harness to the 
consumer exclusively. | 
We make 178 atylpe of —— ont 65 } y/ “Ly 
styles of harness. We ship anywhere C 
for examination and guarantee safe de- RT egy = er 
livery. Send your name on & postal cue Ga on 4 
card for retails for §28, 









No. 816—Two-svring Carriage, with side curtains, 


storm apron, sun shade, lamps, fenders, pole or shafts, 
Price, 65 same as sells for &°5 to 850 A. sae Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


ART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS FG. CO., ELKHART, INDIANA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
—SUBSCRIBE FOR THE— 
Farmer's Home Journal, Louisville,/Ky, 


A practical business paper for the farmer. It treats of farming and stock breeding from both 
ractical and scientific standpoints. It is the oldest and best known agricultural weekly in the 
onuth. If you have anything to sell send us your advertisement. Every farmer who expects to 

mix “brains with muscle” in his business should read this paper. Subscription price, $1.00 per 
year. Sample copy free. Address, FARMER’S HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, QUEENS 
s ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. Gunrern, Boctions, 
eitontons pee Seon Cartons are what And p prey 











you need to display and ship your honey in. cheap. Send for 
Send for Catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. FREE Catalogue. &. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Ut 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Please mention bee Journal when writing. 


io 

Here we are to the front | 
for 1900 with the NEW 
CHAMPION CHAFF S HIVE Sawn Luts, CoLo., March 2, 1900. 

; Last spring (1899) I ordered queens from five 

different queen-breeders and among them one 
a comfortable home for the bees in | queen from you. The bees from your (Adel) 
summer and winter. We alsocarry queen gathered more honey than all the others 
a complete line of other SUPPLIES. puttogether. (Signed S. N. SmitruH, M.D. 


Catalog free. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO, Send for price-list. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 12E2t HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 











The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 









(Tus CuT Is THE FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.— When ordering, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but if the ** Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for- 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PoCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


R How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

_ The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 
How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.10, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO,, 118 Mich, St Chicago, IIL 


8 Please allow about two weeks for vour knife order to be filled. 





BSS Don’t fail to mention the Bee Journal when writing advertisers, 


. . i aie 
latter part of the summer, after Swarm 
ing was over. I quit them. 

Next I tried an Iowa dealer. He Was 
about as slow on the first order, go } 
gave him up aS hopeless. Oh, yes. | 
got some queens of him. I got a goog 
queen, the last one, but it was a mont) 
or six weeks in coming. 

I gave another large Wisconsin fir 
a few orders which were filled reasona. 
bly quick, so I have no kick on them, 

But the worst deal! of all is the one 
now on hand. About 5 years ago next 
spring I began todeal some with 4 
third Wisconsin firm. The first order 
for comb foundation was filled the next 
day after its receipt, and as his foun. 
dation is fine, I thought I had found jt 
at last. He was pretty prompt for a 
year or two, but gradually got slower, 
But I was so well pleased otherwise 
that I thought I would try him again, 
Now, understand, I have always or. 
dered my hives, sections, etc., early. 
generally in January or before, except 
of course, some years I might require 
more than calculated on, and so be 
compelled to send for a small supple. 
mental order later on. 

So last September I wrote for quota- 
tions on 30 pounds of foundation and 
2,000 sections. I was quoted a satis- 
factory price, and I sent the order a 
little after, or about the middle of 
October, with the request to ship the 
foundation immediately, as I was 
afraid of breakage in cold weather. 
Hearing nothing fora couple of weeks, 
and not knowing whether the order 
had been received, I wrote, asking 
about it, and again urging to ship the 
foundation before, cold weather should 
set in. Sothe foundation was shipt 
Nov. 9, and I was told the sections 
would follow later on. 

Wanting to fix up the supers, I wrote 
again Jan. 26, asking for the sections. 
The reply came that they would be 


_sent in a week or so days. About Feb- 


15 I sent an order for $3.50 worth of 
nails, wire, smoker, bee-escapes, etc.. 
and again urged sending on the sec- 
tions, and now, at this date (March 5) 
I have heard no more of the order. 
Do you wonder that I can’t read that 
advice to ‘‘order early ’’ with patience 
any more? Surely all winter is more 
time than justice requires to fill or 
ders for stuff that should always be in 
stock? ‘They doa cash business, they 
wouldn’t trust me for a dollar; then 
why shouldn’t they send goods prompt- 
ly? Letthem keep more help if the 
business is rushing—surely the laborer 
is worthy of his hire. 
I suppose nothing can be done, but 
I thought I would write about it any 
way. Perhaps we will be spared on the 
subject of ordering early hereafter. 
even if the editor can’t see his way 0 
touching up the dealers on filling 
orders the same winter they are tf 
ceived. . P 
The bees seem to be wintering we! 
so far. We have had a pretty fair 
winter to date. E. S. MILES. 
Crawford Co., Iowa. 


[We trust every one of our bee -” 
ply advertisers will read the foregoié: 
and particularly those referred to * 
evidently having been born slow. The 


trouble with Mr. Miles was, he didn’ 
happen to send his orders to the ri 
dealers to get prompt service. 
could tell him of several places 
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——————— 
we feel quite certain he could get his 
orders filled at least the same season, 
if not sooner! But he mustn’t find 
fault with our advice to “‘ order early,”’ 
for the advice is all right—it was the 
dealers he chose to patronize that hap- 
pened not to be of the get-there-quick 
kind. Next time try—try—well, we'll 
leave the selecting to you, Mr. Miles.— 


EDITOR. | 





Bees Wintered Well. 


My bees have wintered well. I took 
off 5,100 pounds of honey last year 
from 70 colonies, and increast to 120. 

[am making my arrangements to be 
at the convention of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association next August, in 
Chicago. 

J. T. HAIRSTON. 

Cherokee Nation, Ind. Ter., Mar. 10. 





Report for the Season of 1899. 


Our 50 colonies of bees, spring count, 
last season, gave us $129 worth of 
honey, above expenses, and we put into 
the cellar 105 colonies. The crop was 
light. O. E. CLARK. 

Calumet Co., Wis., March 10. 





Bees Having a Pienie. 


My bees had a general flight March 
8—the first since Jan. 25. The weather 
is fine to-day, the mercury being 72° 
inthe shade. The bees are having a 
picnic working on the water and carry- 
ing meal for pollen. Iam minus only 
two colonies out of 46, and all appear 
to be in fine condition. 

S. A. MATSON. 

Nodaway Co., Mo., March 11. 





Bees Are Hustling. 


Almond, apricot, plum, peach, nec- 
tarines and many wild flowers are in 
bloom, and the bees are not able to 
gather all the food, but they are so 
busy that it does me good to see them. 
My bees wintered all right even to the 
weakest colonies. Weare troubled with 
foul brood, but my bees are free from 
it yet. The weather is lovely, and very 
springlike. L. NEHF. 

Merced Co., Calif., March 4. 





Sore Throat and Lung Remedies. 


I send you two new honey remedies 
wth good, and will produce good 
results. 

No. 1.—Dissolvye one teaspoonful of 
poracic acid with % pint of boiling 
water; add one tablespoonful of ex- 
racted honey, and use as a gargle for 
Ore throat. 

No. 2.—To two tablespoonfuls of ex- 
Facted honey, add one teaspoonful of 
powdered alum. Give a small quantity 
bn the end of a spoon every hour for 
n expectorant, and in case of croup 
Bive larger doses—% teaspoonful every 
2 hour—till relief is obtained. 

This last is a fine thing, and is in- 
orst by my physician. 


aed bees have wintered fine; have 
ah. brood, and I don’t think there 
hha loss to report out of the 35 


L. C. SALSBURY. 
Bradford Co., Pa., March 9 2 





Convention Notices. 


Chicago.—T he Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its regular semi-annual meeting 
in Wellington Hall, 70 N. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill., April 6, 1900, afternoon and evening. he 
meeting will be called toorder at 1 p.m. Dr. 
C. C. Miller is expected to be present if his 
health will permit. Mr. E. R. Root has been 
invited, also Mr. N. E. France, and others. A 
good time may be expected by all. Let every 
one come, especially the ladies. 

Park Ridge, Ill. Herman F.. Moore, Sec. 


Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its semi-annual convention in the 
City and County Building, Salt Lake City, Apr. 
6, 1900, at 10 o’clock a.m. A full program in the 
interest of the industry will be presented, and 
all our bee-keepers can help themselves by aid- 
ing the Association, and in order to create a 
closer bond of union among our bee-keepers. As 
a further incentive to the success of the bee-in- 
dustry, it is very desirable to have our bee-keep- 
ers from all parts attend the 5 iat ty convention, 

. B. Face, Sec. 















HATCG with the perfect, self- 
regulating, lowest 
priced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Hatches the haagens per cent. of 
*”" fertile eggs at the lowest cost. 
GEO. 1. STANL, Culney, I"* j 





Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Tiius. Catalog. 


44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


HONEY MONEY 





its 
That results from the use of 


THEQGVE-TAILED MIVE 


with Super Brood 

alban section holder, 

seall wood separator 
and flatcover. We 

in stock a full line of bee 

want. Illustrated catal FREE 

-» Box 10, HU wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Bee-Keeper's 
=Glld6< 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


—BY— 


PROF, A. J. COOK, 








460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 


This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of - 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 


Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, IL}. 
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CHICcAGo, March 8.—There is a small trade in 
choice to fancy white comb honey, at 15c per 
pound, but aside from this there is little doing 
in any other grade, with an uncertain range of 

rices, for those who have it want to sell and 

uyers can get reductions from prices askt. Off 
rades of white, 10@13c; ambers, 8@10c; dark, 
@%. White extracted weak at 8c; ambers, 7@ 
Tc; dark, 6%@7c. Beeswax steady at 28c. 
R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 3.—There is some demand 
for extracted honey from manufacturers at 
7@7%c for amber and Southern; clover, 8@8c. 
Comb honey is selling firm at 14@l6y%c in a 
smallway. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Los ANGELEs, March 1.—1-pound frames, 12%- 
@15c; 2-pound cans, 2 dozen in case, per dozen, 
$2.50; 2-pound glaes pails, per dozen, $2.50. Ex- 
tracted, water white, 60-pound tins, per pound, 
8%c; light amber, 74@8c; dark amber, 7%c. 
Beeswax, 25@26c. 

The prospect foracrop is very bad. Small 
— the hands of wholesale houses are firmly 

eld. 


Boston, March 9.—Our honey market is 
showing some signs of lower prices, altho the 
stock on hand is not large. At the same time 
prices are so much higher than previous years 
that the trade have taken it very slowly andthe 
results are that the holders are willing to range 

rices quite a little in order to move stock on 

and. rices range: Fancy white, 17@18c; No. 

1, 15@16c; amber, 10@12c; buckwheat almost yn- 

salable. Extracted, best white California, Sic. 
. BLAKE, Scott & Leg. 


Kansas City, Mar. 10.—We quote fancy white 
comb, 15c; No. 1, 14c; No. l amber, 13%c; No. 2 
amber, 13c. Extracted, white, 8c; amber, 7c; 
dark,6c. Beeswax, 22@25c 

The supply of comb is very light, demand 
good; supply of extracted light, especially 
white, demand fair. C. C. CLemons & Co, 


BUFFALO, March 3.—Market nearly bare of 
all grades of honey. Probably no more from 
any source to market, but if so, fancy white 
comb is firm at 15@l6c. Other grades from l4c 
downward, with the poorest at 8@%. Fancy 
pure beeswax continues at 28@We. 

BATTERSON & Co. 


New York, Feb. 8.—During the past 30 days 
our market has been somewhat slow and easy 
in both comb and extracted honey. Stocks of 
comb honey, however, are almost exhausted, 
and there is a fair demand for all grades. 
Fancy white selling at 15c; No. 1 white at 13@ 
14c; fancy amber, 11@12c, and buckwheat at 9@ 
lic, according to quality, etc. 

Our market is well supplied with extracted, 
tho prices are firm and unchanged. Beeswax 
sells very well at from 26@28c, according to 
quality. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANCISCO, Feb. 28.—White comb, 11K%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74@S8c. 
light amber, 7@7%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
26@27c. 

Supplies and demand are both at present lim- 
ited, which is to be expected at the close of a 
light crop year. Business doing is mostly of a 
small jobbing character, and at practically the 
same figures as have been current for some time 
past. 


Omana, Feb. 13.—Demand shows some im- 
provement in January, having been much more 
active, but as anticipated there is no advance in 

rices. Market remains steady at 14@14%c for 

ancy white comb and 8c for white extracted. 
The latter is pretty well cleaned up along the 
Missouri River, and it looks as if there would 
be some shortage before another crop comes in. 
From present appearances there is about enough 
comb Ronse to gO around at the present prices, 
hence we look for no particular change in 
values. Prycke Bros.T] 





Wanted | You toNey 


where you are. Address, 
iving description and ae 
Seat THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, Pairfield I. 





Wanted to Buy Honey 02'4 like to hear 


from parties hav- 
ing extracted honey to offer, and their price de- 
livered in Cincinnati. I pay cash on delivery. 
C. H. W. WEBER, Successor to C.F.Muth & Son, 
10A 2146-48 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Latest Improvements. Perfect Goods. 
ery Reasonable Prices. 


Hives, Shipping-Cases 
Sections, . 
Extractors, Etc, 


EVERYTHING A 

BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. 
Catalog and copy of 

‘¢ The American Bee-Keeper ’’— 


ADDRESS 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





HHHHHHHHE 


FREE 








The American Bee-Keeper is a live Monthly, 
and has been publisht by us for the past 10 
years—50 cents a year. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





MADE TO ORDER. 


BINGHAM 
—— BRASS=——= 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
out should lasta life-time. You need one, but 
they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
ou the three larger sizes. 

No wonder Bingham’s 4inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate 

has 381 holes to air the fuel and 

support the fire. 
Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke 
Engine, four-inch Stove, per 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; 
three-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all 
the improvements, and have 
been the STANDARD OF 
for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 


Farwell, Mich. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in theirseason 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 

1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.2: 
1 Tested Queen .... 1. 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
lselect tested queen 1.50 
» Beas ** Queens 4.00 








Vireet-Draft Perel 
BINGHAM 





EXCELLENCE 








Select Tested Queen, 
= last year’s rearing .2.50 


———— Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 


Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Please mention Bee Journal 


jar Dadant'’s 


Foundation, 2 











Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
meuts. 





We guarantee 


satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING N, 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING, 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


We sell 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised, 


The Classic in Bee-Culttre—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 








Beeswax Wanted 





at all times. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


CHAS. 


DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill, 











Costs 
ped = ad $4,00 You 15e 
i have spent $4,000 on our new boo 
‘He wto Make Money with Poultry me 
Incubators,” It telisitall. Leading poultry 
nen have written special articles for it. 192 
pages, 8x!1 in. Illustrated. It’s as good as 


hers Incubator 

—and it’s the best, Out hatch any other 

machine. 16 page circular free. Send 15 cts. 
oa in stamps for $4,000 book No, 

Adress nearest office. CYPHERS INCUBATOR co. 

Chicago, Lil. Wayland, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 





s&s IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. | 








The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


——-AND=— 


Journal of Agriculture, 


A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock. 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and man- 
agement. Special departments for horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do without it. 

It stands for American farmers and produ 
cers. Itis the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the same time the cham- 

ion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 


aa- Write for Sample Copy 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





THING A BEE-KEEPER NEEDS. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Our catalog describes several styles Hives, Sections, and in fact EVERY- 
It is free. 
can. BEES AND QUEENS IN SEASON. 


Apiaries—Gien Cove, Lt J, J, STRINGHAM. 105 Park Place, New York, N.Y 


We can please you if any{one 









eror, Empress, Rough Rider. W. J. B 
med, well-rooted plants. Don’t miss our 


> STRAWBERRIES —2°,.Varictics: | POTATOES. f* a 


Pennell, Senator _pealae, , Twilight, sgvinastone, Em.-| Early Snowball and £ 


” offers FLANSBURGH & PEIRSON, LESLIE, MIGH. Catalogue Free. 


TA6t Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





ryan. Allstand-} twenty other 
plant collection § varieties, 





Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [arshfield, Wis. 
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when writing Advertisers. 


Please Mention the Bee 





when writing 
Journal Advertisers. 





